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Leadership in Rural Education 


Eprror’s Nore: The problems of leadership in rural elementary schools 
particularly as they concern the principal, are becoming daily more urgent. Some 
of these important problems are discussed in this issue of THE Nationa Exe 
MENTARY Principat, which has been planned and prepared by the Division of 
Rural Service of the National Education Association, under the guidance of 
Lois M. Clark, assistant director of the Division. 


At least half of the nation’s elementary school children live in communities 
classified by the Census Bureau as rural—that is, in the open country or in 
villages having 2,500 population or less. Over the years a large proportion of 
these children have attended one-teacher or other small schools. As Dr. Dawson 
points out in his article, the rural elementary school is still a small school. How- 
ever, as school districts are being reorganized and small schools are being con- 
solidated, an ever-increasing number of rural children are attending larger 
schools. Some of these schools are large enough to be under the leadership of 
non-teaching principals; others are served by principals who devote most of their 
time to classroom teaching. 


Many, perhaps most, of the responsibilities of an elementary principal are 
the same wherever the school is located. Certain problems, however, have 
special significance in rural situations where children travel longer distances 
to school. Furthermore, the problem in every school of relating the educational 
program to the needs of children and of the neighborhood served has interesting 
and challenging implications in a rural environment. 


This bulletin has a five-fold emphasis. It explores and illustrates: (1) the 
nature of the neighborhoods served by rural elementary schools; (2) the ex 
periences and needs which rural children typically bring to their school life; (3) 
how instructional programs may be related to these needs of rural children; 
(4) how the principal should exercise leadership in meeting problems typical 
of rural situations; and (5) the services needed by the rural elernentary school 
from the larger administrative unit of which it is a part. The writers of the 
articles in this bulletin are either active principals or teachers, or persons who 
have had varied experiences with actual situations in many localities. They know 
at first hand the situations and problems about which they write. Although what 
each author has written is directed specifically to rural situations, the viewpoints 
expressed and the principles illustrated apply equally to schools in non-rurd 
situations. 

—Eva G. Pinkston 
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The Rural Neighborhood School 


SHIRLEY COOPER 


Assistant Secretary, American Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, D. C. 


HEREVER rural people have been confronted with tasks which 

could not be accomplished by individuals acting independently, 
they have devised ways of uniting their efforts. This seems to have been 
true among all races and in all cultures. Even in agrarian American life 
where a keen desire for independence and a strongly developed concept 
of “rugged individualism” distributed the homes of people on dispersed 
farmsteads instead of in village centers, the need and desire for working 
together and enjoying the pleasures of personal associations have persisted. 
People have joined together in religious worship, on festive occasions, 
and in common defense. The practice of mutual effort in dealing with 
dificult problems has been so common that the term “neighbor” has 
assumed a depth of social significance unsurpassed outside the family 
group. Customs, traditions, and standards of value which shape the daily 
living of people have molded units of social organization for living and 
working together that can be clearly recognized in every part of the 
country. These are commonly known as neighborhoods. 

The Neighborhood—The neighborhood is characterized by close, in- 
timate, personal, face-to-face relationships established through kinship 
ties, social visiting among family groups, borrowing household supplies 
and equipment, exchange of work, and mutual assistance in times of 
emergency. The frequency of contact and the closeness of relationship 
restricts the neighborhood to a relatively small area or a small group of 
families. 

The neighborhood is usually designated by a name derived from some 
historical event, topographical peculiarity, or early settlement. The bound- 
aries of the geographic area are fairly well recognized by the inhabitants. 
There is a strong feeling of local pride and solidarity that is one of the 
great sources of strength in rural American life. 

The number of families that can be included in a social unit based on 
close personal relationships is not great enough to support a wide range 
of service institutions. Consequently, the neighborhood is not, primarily, 
a service area. It may have a small store or two, a post office, a filling 
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station, a church, and an elementary school, but the people depend on 
institutions supported by the larger community for most services. 

Neighborhoods are Changing—Along with almost every other aspect 
of rural life, neighborhoods are changing, but the elements of continuity 
still greatly overshadow the factor of change. Neighborhoods are becom- 
ing larger and their number is decreasing. Over a period of twenty years 
preceding 1941, the number of active neighborhoods in a selected area 
in Wisconsin decreased about twenty per cent.’ A ranking of the different 
functions of neighborhood life shows that economic and religious activi- 
ties are declining in their relative importance. Social and educational 
activities rank higher. 

The 4-H Club is organized on a neighborhood basis. The home demon- 
stration club is a group of neighboring farm women engaged in an adult 
education enterprise. Throughout the country farmers meet in local neigh- 
borhood schools with their county agents and other extension leaders to 
study farm problems. 

The neighborhood never has been well adapted to the support of high 
schools. Its limitations for supporting an adequate program of secondary 
education are becoming more widely recognized as programs of school 
district reorganization move forward. At the same time the importance 
of the neighborhood as an elementary attendance unit is claiming equal 
attention in carefully prepared reorganization plans. 

The Neighborhood—An Elementary Attendance Unit—Any signifi- 
cance attached to the neighborhood as a desirable elementary attendance 
unit must be inherent in the educational needs of children. It is on this 
basis that decisions in educational planning must be made; there are a 
number of well-known factors that must be carefully weighed. 

Everything that really is of much importance in the life of a normal 
elementary school child is located in the neighborhood in which he lives. 
His parents, his home, his playmates, the pets and toys with which he 
plays, the farm animals, the streets and roads, the store and post office, 
and the landscape with which he is familiar largely constitute his world. 

It is in relation to them that he finds his sense of security, receives his 
satisfactions, and meets his first problems of living. It is in this world 
that the educational experiences provided by the school should be rooted. 

Parents and teachers should be closely working partners in guiding the 





1 John H. Kolb and Douglas G. Marshall, Neighborhood Community Relations and Rural Society. 
Research Bulletin 154, November 1944, Agricultural Experimentation, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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child through his elementary school experience. For many children the 
school is the first extended venture into the world outside his own home. 
He enters it with many pleasant anticipations but also with some grave 
doubts and misgivings. He carries with him understandings, habits, and 
values that frequently cause conflicts for him in the life of the school. 
To keep his frustrations to a minimum, teachers and parents need to 
confer frequently. Closeness of the school to the home and ease of com- 
munication facilitate such cooperative effort. 

The opportunities the neighborhood school provides for mothers to 
assist the teacher and pupils in planning the series of birthday parties 
for the children in the class, a picnic down by the river bank, or an ex- 
cursion into the field to study the habits of the butcher bird are conducive 
to a climate of warm personal, friendly relationships between pupils, 
parents and teachers that are especially desirable during these early years 
of school life. The mothers’ club, evening and week-end recreational 
activities for older children who attend a high school located in a village 
center several miles from their homes, and the numerous little social 
affairs which are a part of every good neighborhood school program con- 
stitute a kind of catalytic agent that blends the resources, interests, and 
needs of children in their homes with the activities of the school into an 
educational program that has vitality and meaning. 

If there is one nation-wide educational trend at the present time that 
is unmistakably clear, it is the growing conviction on the part of parents 
and teachers alike that good educational opportunities for children can- 
not be purchased in a cold, matter-of-fact manner from a legally con- 
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stituted and duly recognized dispenser. After a quite extensive trial people 
are deciding that an automat is much less satisfactory for providing educa- 
tional services for their children than it is in dispensing food in restaurants. 
They are accepting the fact that good educational programs must be 
built by teachers, parents and children working together, that they must 
bear an imprint of the customs, beliefs, and problems of the locality where 
the children live, and that every parent—yes, every citizen—has educa- 
tional responsibilities that go far beyond the payment of school taxes. 

The most notable characteristic of neighborhood life in every part of 
the country has been the intimate personal relationships existing among 
people as they have lived together and worked together for common ends. 
In every field of accomplishment the results of their efforts have been 
flavored by the character of these relationships. The neighborhood church, 
the neighborhood store, and the neighborhood school have in them a 
degree of warmth and friendliness that is seldom present in such institu- 
tions in larger centers of population. If we would have elementary schools 
that are characterized by these essential qualities, we must not overlook 
what the neighborhood group has to contribute toward building them. 

But even in the stronger and better organized neighborhood schools 
there are functions to be performed and services needed that the school 
cannot provide. The child who stutters, who has a serious hearing im- 
pairment, who is socially maladjusted, who has extreme reading difficul- 
ties, who is an habitual truant, or who has marked superior ability has 
educational needs that require special services. To attempt to provide 
so wide a range of high quality educational services in a local rural 
neighborhood school would be to make unwise use of resources and 
would inevitably lead to poor quality of service to the children who need 
help most. 

Too, there are educational functions of a general nature which cannot 
be performed satisfactorily by the local neighborhood school. Financing 
the program, transporting children to and from school, purchasing main- 
tenance and operational supplies, and supervision of instruction can be 
done best by an administrative organization that serves an area larger 
than a neighborhood. Placing such responsibilities at higher levels of 
control is one of the earmarks of good educational organization and 
planning. The good neighborhood school does not attempt to isolate 
itself from the larger community of which it is an integral part. It assigns 
administrative responsibilities to a community district and utilizes its 
energies in developing a live instructional program. 
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These Are Our Children 


LOIS M. CLARK 


Assistant Director of Rural Service, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


MERICAN children grow up in environments which vary widely 
> me significantly though an inner core of common experiences 
characterizes their lives. Good schools, wherever they are, seek to build 
upon meaningful experiences of the children they serve with the hope 
that every child may become what he is capable of being and in so doing 
contribute richly to the well-being of others. At a time when our people 
are extremely mobile, and when changes within our communities parallel 
deep changes in our whole society, educators must be ever alert in their 
efforts to understand what is significant in the lives of the particular 
children served by their schools. 

Certainly it is not possible to sketch a particular rural environment 
and say, “This is the rural community,” or to picture the rural child and 
his needs. There are, however, certain features of home and family liv- 
ing, of association with the land, of relationships with other people and 
with the world of nature which are typically more characteristic of the 
rural child’s experience than of children elsewhere. Since many of these 
factors have great significance for child development and therefore for 
teaching, it seems worth while to explore the questions: Who are our 
rural children? What do they bring to our schools that we may use to 
guide their learning? 

John and Mary live where some general farming persists, but where 
recent years have brought considerable specialization. Their father has 
two small orchards—peaches and apples. He no longer uses horses, a 
tractor having replaced them, but he keeps four or five grade Guernseys; 
their milk is sold to a cooperative dairy whose truck collects it daily. 
Grain is raised to provide the bulk of the feed for the cattle and for the 
chickens raised on the place each year. Asparagus from a two-acre patch 
is sold on contract and taken daily during the cutting season to a cannery 
at the nearby village. 

One neighbor has built up a fine herd of registered idles whose 
animals are sought by Guernsey breeders in other states as well as nearby. 
Several local farmers have converted all their land into fruit orchards, 
sometimes supplemented by small fruit—blackberries, dewberries, rasp- 
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berries, grapes, perhaps strawberries. Still other residents of the community 


combine farming with factory jobs in one of the nearby towns. 

The family home, being on a county highway, is easily reached by 
delivery trucks from bakery, meat market, dry cleaning establishment, 
and other service agencies. Electricity became available to the neighbor. 
hood ten years or more ago. The first special equipment the children’s 
mother bought was an electric iron and a vacuum cleaner; later she added 
a washing machine and, more recently, an electric stove. An electric motor 
now supplies running water in the house, though hot water “on tap” is 
still to be provided. 

Such is the immediate environment in which John and Mary ar 
growing up. They have reacted to it in ways that show how understand. 
ings and attitudes are being developed. John, at the kiddy-car stage, uses 
the kiddy car, a chair, and some cord to devise a threshing machine— 
childish echo of a harvest-time activity that had not then disappeared 
from this community. A year later he is seen pedaling furiously on his 
tricycle, on which a huge log chain is draped. Inquiry brings forth the 
information that this is a “gasoline truck”; it’s the three inches of chain 
dragging on the ground that count! Again, with John a bit older, odd 
pieces of board and screen (and other items which one must imagine) 
are used to contrive a peach-grading machine; he has seen one in oper 
tion on a nearby farm. Still later, it’s a calf of his own, to be fed and 
groomed and made ready for the 4-H Fair. 

It is quite natural that John should belong to a 4-H Club, now that 
he is older. His parents grew up locally and are active in community 
affairs—Sunday School and church, the Grange, Farm Bureau, the local 
Codp, Extension Clubs, the P.T.A. So he and Mary regard these as: 
normal part of everyday life. Mary has a flower garden as her 4-H Club 
project this year; she looks forward to a sewing project next winter. 
The work activities of the farm which are reflected so strongly in John‘ 
life are less important to Mary than people—her schoolmates, the peopl 
in the tenant house down the road with a baby growing into toddler, her 
cousins, friends at Sunday School and junior choir, the girls in her 4H 
group. A flair for the artistic—in arranging flowers for the house, i 
contriving something, now for a doll and then for herself, out of scraps 
of material—is dominant in the picture of Mary. 

Not all of John and Mary’s schoolmates are as well-rooted in the 


community or have as many and varied opportunities as they. A frienif 
of Mary’s recently moved to a distant state from the next farm, which 
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owned by a successful doctor who grew up in the neighborhood. Marian’s 
people had worked the farm as tenants for about three years, but must 
move on when the owner made other plans for its use. Dolly, with whom 
Mary sometimes grows quite disgusted, lives with her parents in one of 
several tiny shacks on a neighborhood farm whose ownership has changed 
a number of times recently. It is evident that the meaningful experiences 
in Dolly’s life have not been productive of stability and inner resources 
for happiness. Among John’s playmates are a family of boys whose 
parents take no part in community activities, except that once their father 
appeared at a P.T.A. meeting to sound a note of doom about something 
that was displeasing to him. 

Through the local school all of these children have had a number 
of enriching experiences. Music is taught now, after a generation in 
which children grew up feeling that musical skill was only for the more 
fortunate. Once all the children went by train to visit Greenfield Village. 
But, beyond what the school provides for all, the measure of the child’s 
experiences is set chiefly by his home and the ways in which his family 
share or do not share in community life. 

These are but a few of the many children living in rural areas. They 
reflect the yaried pattern in one rural community where farming is the 
chief business and way of life. But patterns vary from one region to 
another, one crop to another, and not all rural children live on farms. 
In northwestern Pennsylvania oil country the children of oil company 
workers—salaried men of the company charged with directing its work 
in the area—attend a small rural school. Quarrying, mining, lumbering, 
fishing—these and other life activities go on in rural communities. 

Dotting many countrysides are small factories which draw their 
workers from farm and village. Many people carry on a dual life, perhaps 
working an eight-hour shift in a nearby town and doing small-scale farm- 
ing on the side. Perhaps only the winter months are spent working in 
town, with full time devoted to farming when the busy season begins in 
the spring. A growing number of people maintain homes in the country 
but work, attend church, and enter into other aspects of social life in 
town or city. 

And there is Joe, who has much to do with farming but doesn’t know 
what it means to live even his brief lifetime in one community. He and 
his parents, brothers and sisters follow the harvests each year. They began 
this year’s trek in the Hidalgo Valley of Texas. Strawberry harvest took 
them next to Louisiana and now, in April, to Arkansas. The family has 
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made the same circuit several times, sometimes seeing again a family they 
met in the cherry harvest in Michigan, in potato digging in Idaho or 
apple picking in Washington. No roots, for Joe, anywhere except as his 
overworked parents can supply them. In no school does he “belong,” nor 
does he have the rich experience one might hope for from his moving 
about the country. The same inadequate housing, the same long hours 
of work are everywhere. 

These varied work activities and participation patterns of the parents 
are surely reflected in rural children. There are wide variations, too, in 
the particular opportunities offered rural children for acquaintance with 
nature. Tommie, a six-year-old first grader, never could get to school on 
time; what he saw and heard in the swamp along the way was too intrigu- 
ing to be passed by hastily. Richard’s interests turn to trilobites, dinosaur’s 
bones, and other locally observable traces of historic ages. To Sandy his 
winter trap lines and the opening of fishing and hunting seasons are the 
most important things in the world. 

Rural children vary, too, in the kinds of opportunities they have to 
share meaningfully in work experience. For Joe, child of the migrant 
labor force, it is always so much work to be done. To John there may 
be drudgery in cutting the asparagus, but there is the trip to the cannery 
with it, and a chance, now and then, to drive the tractor. And planning 
and caring for his own calf make his work even more meaningful. 

Quite as important in its impact on the child is the quality of the 
human beings with whom he associates. Perhaps this has special signifi- 
cance in shaping the lives of rural children, for most of them still have 
fewer casual contacts with people than do urban children. The relation- 
ships they do have, however, tend to be deeper and more continuous and 
therefore powerful influences in children’s lives. Consider the impact 
on children of these family patterns, drawn from two rural situations: 

The family is composed of father, mother, and eleven children. Two 
girls and one boy who are working send home a small amount of money 
each month. Five children are in the local one-teacher school, three others 
are yet under school age. On a rented farm, the father produces milk 
from four cows. He does no other farming. There is seemingly nothing 
in the home to help provide cultural or social growth. The father is said 
to make the older boys steal corn from the neighbors. 

Twelve-year-old George’s father is-a laborer on a county road crew. 
His mother has a weak heart. There are three other children—an older 
sister, married and away from home; a brother nineteen years old, who 
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works on a nearby farm; and a little sister four years old. The family 
has an acre of ground for garden, cow, and chickens. George works in 
the garden with his father; his mother’s health prevents her sharing in 
this. George feeds the chickens night and morning. There are four dogs 
and three pups, and George has all the care of them. He and his father 
hunt and trap together. He has trained one dog to hunt, has taught him 
to follow directions. Another dog he and his father are training to be a 
skunk dog. They think they can make more money that way than by 
trapping. George, however, has made eleven dollars as his share of the 
trapping money this winter. He buys his own clothes. 

George is very fond of outdoor life, hunting and fishing especially. 
He and his father enjoy fishing together. They have two boats, one on a 
millpond nearby and one on a lake not far away. They go fishing every 
Saturday and Sunday during the season. Once when he was five or six 
a fish took his hook; his father helped him to pull the fish in. It was his 
first one. Another time, when he was fishing, he saw a wild mother duck 
and ducklings on the water. He waded in and caught two little ones, took 
them home, fed them mash, bread, malt and wheat. They turned out to 
be male and female, and the latter is now laying. George plans to set 
the eggs. His father is going to help him dig a pool and put in a cement 
lining. George hopes to raise ducks to sell. 

This close and wholesome association of father and son is invaluable 
to the boy’s development. There is surprising richness of experience, 
even for children of very poor families, in the opportunities for active 
participation, with responsibility, in the life of home and farm, and in 
the beauty and wonder of the natural world about them, especially when 
mother, father, or teacher stimulates and helps the child to see. 

Our rural children have a rich environment in which to grow up; we 
serve them best when we are sensitive to the potential richness of their 
life and help them live it fully. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


J he annual meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals will 
be held in St. Louis, Missouri, on Monday, July 3, 1950. Headquarters will be 
at the Statler Hotel. Three sessions are planned: an acquaintance breakfast, an 
afternoon program, and a banquet. Full details will be given in the June issue of 
this bulletin. For room reservations, write to the Hotels Convention Reservation 
Bureau, N.E.A., Room 304, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A School Program Designed 
for Rural Children 


ANNE S. HOPPOCK 


Assistant in Elementary Education, State Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 


OR a number of years I worked as helping teacher (supervisor) in a 

county which had under way a program of curriculum development. 
There were approximately 110 rural teachers working in 40 small schools. 
These teachers, on the whole, had fine professional attitudes. They felt re- 
sponsible for the continuous development of an improved curriculum. 
Working voluntarily in small groups, the teachers came together fre- 
quently to report, share, discuss, plan, and observe. While written ac- 
counts of successful projects were mimeographed and distributed for 
other teachers to use where helpful, we were not working toward a 
written course of study for each teacher to follow. Rather, we were con- 
cerned with developing the kind of teacher who plans intelligently the 
best possible program for the children in her care. 

Put concisely, these teachers thought there were two aspects to the 
problem of curriculum development: to determine what are the needs of 
the children we are to serve, and to determine how best these needs may 
be met. 

Our teachers began by studying and analyzing the specific needs of 
their children. They visited homes and became well acquainted with the 
out-of-school environment of the children. They observed the children 
in the schoolroom, on the playground, in contact with other children. 
They studied doctors’ and nurses’ records. They established close friendly 
relations with individual children, and so became acquainted with prob- 
lems of which the children were conscious. Their study disclosed much 
that was constructive and good in the lives of the children; our concern, 
however, was to discover unmet needs. 

The types of needs these teachers discovered were not new: children 
with defective sight, hearing, teeth, or tonsils; children with poor posture 
and awkward carriage; children who were dirty and ill-groomed; chil 
dren who were inadequately or unappropriately clothed; children who 
wore shoes that deform their feet; children who were malnourished as 4 
result not only of want but of ignorance; children who were shy, ashamed, 
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inarticulate, afraid, unloved, unsuccessful; children who were bullies or 
tattlers; children who could not learn from books; children who had un- 
usual mentality or special aptitudes which were degenerating from lack 
of use; children who lacked worthwhile interests, who used their leisure 
time futilely or destructively; children who did not have access to news- 
papers, books, radios, music, and the like or who used them without dis- 
crimination; children who lived in bare ugly homes, surrounded by bare 
ugly dooryards; children who had no time to play; children who had 
never been more than a mile or two from home. There is no end to this 
kind of list. 

Consider children with needs like these being fed upon a diet of 
fifteen minutes of history—maybe Greek architecture; fifteen minutes of 
geography—maybe the products of the New England states; fifteen 
minutes of health—maybe the names of the parts of the eye. How utterly 
ridiculous this seems! Yet schools have done it and I fear it is not yet an 
entirely outworn practice. 

Having discovered what some of our children’s needs were—and this 
is a painstaking and never-ending job—what their lives were in re- 
lation to what their lives might become, the second aspect of our prob- 
lem of curriculum development was faced: What may the school do to 
aid the children in the improvement of their living? Upon what re- 
sources shall we draw to accomplish this? 

The rural environment is rich in resources for improving the living of 
children. It is tragic that any rural child should live a narrow, meager 
life—that he should be starved mentally, spiritually, or socially, when all 
about him is a wealth of beauty and wonder, interest and meaning, when 
within the simple community are to be found all the threads that go to 
make up the universal pattern of natural and human living. It is un- 
fortunate that so many of us who teach children, or who work with 
teachers in planning their work with children, are too busy with textbooks 
and chalk even to be conscious of the actual world about us—the lichen 
patiently changing a great boulder to soil; the pebble with the marks of 
the great glacier on its rounded sides; the gully which the rain is washing 
down the hilly plowed field; the house with a Dutch oven in it; the 
Polish man who can play folk tunes on his accordian; the playground 
which may be a thing of beauty instead of ugliness; the children’s tuber- 
culosis sanitarium which needs pictures, books and puzzles. There is no 
end to this list either. 

That they might see some of these things, our teachers studied the com- 
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Farm Scenes in the Classroom Photo by Ralph Berry 




















munities in which they taught, to become familiar with the geology and 
topography, the plant and animal life, the work of the people, the his 
torical background, the human and material sources of help. They studied 
also the resources in nearby towns and cities. Then, having begun to find 
what the environment offered as curriculum materials which would be 
useful to these children who needed certain specific experiences, they 
went to work to build the school program. This program became some- 
thing which called for wide and eager use of books, but it also brought 
people into the school to be teachers too, and sent children out to people 
to get help and information. Children went on hikes and trips by bus and 
car. They could be found outside the schoolroom, building and gardening 
and caring for animals and observing natural phenomena. School isnt 
a little walled building any more. It’s as wide and far as feet and motor 
and radio and newspaper will take eager children, and that’s surprisingly 
far. 

Children planned and managed many projects concerned with their 
school living—serving hot lunches, redecorating the schoolroom, land- 
scaping the schoolground, conducting school banks and newspapers, mat- 
aging through school clubs most of the routine of the school. 
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Children planned and conducted social affairs and used the outcomes 
of their creative activities as reasons for social gatherings, serving tea to 
parents and guests. They sang carols through the neighborhood at 
Christmas time, visited with or entertained neighboring schools, gave 
plays, puppet shows, musical or folk dance festivals for the community. 

Children made contributions to less fortunate people, giving to hos- 
pitals or Red Cross, making toys and books for children in hospitals or 
sanitariums, remembering sick schoolmates, giving entertainments at 
homes for old people. 

Children studied local ways of living, visiting farms, banks, news- 
paper offices. One older group studying modern agricultural problems 
interviewed many farmers, visited the farm agent, the state agricultural 
college, a nearby soil conservation development, a farm where experi- 
mentation with terracing was being done. 

Children observed and studied regularly at all seasons of the year 
in nature plots of their own choosing. Many groups studied at first hand 
the interesting geological history of our country. Several groups had wild- 
flower gardens at school. One group experimented successfully with soil- 
less farming, producing a tomato plant upon which tomatoes ripened. 
They studied their own health needs and planned ways of improving 
habits and correcting defects. They studied local history, getting informa- 
tion from people. A group of older children spent two days exploring 
New Jersey, spending the night in Atlantic City. 

Another group—children who had very meager home lives—spent 
two deliriously happy days in June at the seashore. For all but two of 
them it brought their first sight of the ocean. 

Children went into the city to visit museums val other places of 
interest and to study first-hand many phases of transportation—airplanes, 
steamships, subways, buses, ferries. Small children took train trips to 
nearby places. 

With the help of foreign people in the community, children studied 
the homelands of the people. 

The development of the kind of schools we envisioned is a long, slow 
process, but every year has increased our conviction that the crying need 
is to know our children intimately and to help them develop for use in 
their everyday living what has been well called “the seeing eye, the hear- 
ing ear, the understanding heart.” 
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There’s a Difference... 
KATIE L. MARTENS 


Teacher, Wilson School, Tulare County, California 


Cotton growing has increased phenomenally in the southern part of 
California’s great central valley in the last few years. In 1948 it assumed 
a first place in the state’s economy. It therefore presents a new phase of 
experience which may assume increased significance in rural community 
life in the years ahead. The way one school in Tulare County, California, 
used this opportunity is reported here. 


TANDING at the schoolroom window one morning, instead of doing 
his lessons, an intermediate grade student noticed a crew of cotton 

pickers in the field northeast of the school. Having already noted the 
cotton to the south, he made a remark which determined a course of 
activity in that school: 

“My, but there’s a difference in cotton! Look at Duncan’s cotton patch 
— it’s all white, and Mr. Walker’s cotton is just beginning to open.” 

Immediately the whole room became cotton conscious. Other lessons 
were forgotten and talk turned to cotton. Questions arose which none 
could answer; and the need for a study of cotton became imperative. 

This began early in October, when the farmers of the community were 
in the midst of cotton harvesting. At first we thought we might spend a 
month or six weeks learning the things we needed to know, but new needs 
and problems arose and it is now six months since we started. 

Anticipating the possibilities in a study of cotton, the teacher’s thinking 
resulted in the formation of a goal: that of making the students more 
appreciative of their surroundings. Many of them thought of their com- 
munity as drab and uninteresting—just a Iccation in which to work, go 
to school, and then to work again. They seemed to have little interest 
either in school or in work. But, as the unit developed, this attitude of 
the students toward work with cotton and school study of it changed to an 
amazing degree. More interest developed in this than in any previous work 
they had done. This can be attributed, no doubt, to the fact that the 
initiative came from the students themselves—beginning with the remark 
of the boy in the classroom—rather than with a teacher’s suggestion. 

After the initial discussion which resulted in a decision to study cotton, 


—— 
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we began to plan our work. First of all, the pupils suggested the various 
aspects of cotton to be worked on. A list of about forty-two ideas resulted. 

Since the idea for this study had come upon us so suddenly, there had 
been no time to collect materials beforehand. It was decided that everyone 
should look for information about cotton, and for several days the pupils 
gathered materials. In the meantime, the teacher had been busy collecting 
apppropriate reading and reference materials. 

It was felt that our ideas should be organized by making an outline, and 
this work was undertaken in the language period. Here was an incentive 
for learning outlining, and the fourth and fifth graders caught on quickly. 
It seemed a little too advanced for third graders, but even a few of these 
helped along. 

In making the outline, a need for a new set of words was discovered. 
A list pertaining to cotton was started and new words were added as the 
work progressed, so that the list grew to more than a hundred words. 
Smaller groups of these words have been used for spelling lessons; a 
test will be given on the entire list. Many of the words are difficult, but the 
children mastered them faster than their regular spelling because of the 
need they felt for them in their work. In connection with all the written 
work, penmanship was stressed. 

For research, the children were divided into groups. They became 
familiar with books and how to use them. They learned to employ the 
table of contents and index, also the dictionary, encyclopedia, and other 
reference materials. 

Each group chose its own leader to give an oral report on its part in 
the study. In listening to these reports, many new and interesting facts 
about cotton and its uses were learned. One aspect, for example, that 
astounded the children was the complexity of spinning and weaving. Most 
of them were amazed, too, to learn that not one bit of the cotton plant is 
wasted—all is utilized in some way. 

Great interest in social studies developed as the study progressed. The 
pupils found intriguing the place that cotton has played in the history of 
the United States, and its importance in the problems that brought about 
the Civil War. The economic effects of the invention of the cotton gin 
were studied, including the effect on cotton acreage. . 

As a result of their thinking, the fifth grade group came to understand 
the idea of interdependence of one person upon another and one country 
upon another. The children began to appreciate the far-reaching effects 
of some apparently small action. They realized that their hitherto boring 
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cotton picking might help clothe some child in another country. Conse- 
quently, work at home became more meaningful and pleasant. 

Reading also came to have a purpose, as well as to give pleasure, when 
the stories had something to do with cotton. Probiems in arithmetic arose, 
such as the price of cotton seed per pound, the number of pounds of seed 
needed, the cost of seed per acre, and the cest of thinning and picking. 

During the music period songs about cotton were sung. One song, for 
example, was about the boll weevil and reminded us that we had forgotten 
to include in our outline the subject of cotton pests and their control. 

The children decided they would like to answer series of questions to 
test the knowledge acquired from their study. These would include some 
fifty questions on cotton in general, along with special problems in spelling 
and arithmetic. The children felt that taking such tests would give them 
the satisfaction of measuring their learning experience. 

After hearing the various group reports, the problem of making an 
exhibit was discussed. The children were divided into a number of com- 
mittees to prepare for it. Each child volunteered for service on one commit- 
tee composed of three or four pupils. The committees worked for about an 
hour a day three days a week. Each committee was responsible for one 
part of the exhibit. For example, one group made miniature figures of 
people from pipe-stem cleaners. Another made clothes for these figures, 
and still another tried to make some thread and do a little weaving. Some 
girls made a map on which they marked the cotton-producing countries 
of the world. Two students were busy indicating the cotton-producing 
states in our own country. Some of the boys constructed a miniature cotton 
field on a large display table. One committee built a miniature cotton gin 
from corrugated paper and painted it with aluminum paint. Since they 
had no corrugated paper in sheets, they had to tear the paper off the sides 
of paper cartons. 

The suggestions concerning the exhibit and how to proceed came from 
the children. Many ideas were tried and discarded before workable ones 
were found that suited them. Marginal learnings wer: related to com- 
mittee work. Standards for group behavior and interaction had to be 
worked out. A certain amount of informal organization and allocation of 
responsibility took place. 

The group decided they would like to take a field trip to visit a cotton 
gin, which very few of the students had even seen. This phase of the study 
especially involved the cooperation of parents. Their permission for such 
a trip was needed, and also the consent of a few of them to act as chap- 
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erones. Notes to the parents explaining the situation were written in the 
language class. They were so interested that they began to visit the school 
to discover what the project was all about. Many of them volunteered as 
chaperones for the field trip. 

After the visit to the cotton seed mill, the children wrote a report, which 
provided a fine experience in description and interpretation. Many new 
words were also added to the word list after the trip. 

Evidence of achieving the goal set for the study, that of making the 
students more appreciative of their surroundings, is abundant. The chil- 
dren have already suggested a subject for study next year, which arose 
from observation of their environment. Greater understanding of the 
major work of the community and its relation to their school life has 
made it easier for them to work together harmoniously, and thus prepare 
for continued satisfactory and productive community living. 





Active Citizenship in School 
and Community 
FRANCES KIELY 


Principal, Fairlee Village School, Fairlee, Vermont 


AIRLEE Village School is a three-teacher school with an enrollment 

of fifty-four children. Fairlee is a resort community with a high 
standard of living, a fact substantiated by the annual educational expendi- 
ture of $227 per child. When I came to Fairlee in 1946, my thinking was 
dominated by a belief in the importance of effectively relating school and 
total community life. 

The aims we set then were: first, to develop a type of school citizenship 
which would create interest in the community and eventually lead to 
interplay of school and community; second, to guide the school in making 
its place in the community rather than having a “nook” assigned; and 
third, to have the school avail itself of every possible community resource 
in a living citizenship program. 

To accomplish these aims, the teachers realized it was necessary to 
elicit the interest of the community. We planned a three-point program 
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which involved cooperative efforts relating to the public library, a hot 
lunch project for the school, and the community recreation program. 

There is an excellent public library in Fairlee whose resources the 
children should utilize and appreciate. As a preparation for such utiliza- 
tion, a course in library techniques was presented as part of the English 
course early in the school year. Then we arranged that each Tuesday 
afternoon the children from one room would spend a forty-five minute 
period in the town library itself. The room teacher and librarian are guides 
for a definite assignment which is actually completed there. 

The school asked of the students two book reports each six weeks, one 
written and one oral. The children’s use of books and interest in them were 
revealed by the fact that 70 per cent of the students completed more book 
reports than the minimum required. Cooperation with the library brought 
forth not only increased circulation but perhaps a lifelong habit of reading 
and appreciation of good books. 

A rotating committee of upper graders work with the Board of 
Library Trustees in compiling order lists for the juvenile department of 
the library. This committee studies book reviews in order to know the 
best available and keep in touch with what is new for very young readers. 
Often upper graders turn to books recommended by the committee for 
inspirations for written English, both prose and rhyme, and for ideas to be 
illustrated. In this connection, one year the children furnished a bulletin 
board for Macy’s store—a thrilling and rewarding experience for them. 

The hot lunch program is the second phase of school-community co- 
operation. The Type A lunch—a full meal—which is prepared by a 
trained worker is provided as a tax-supported program. We interested a 
few key citizens in this program by inviting them to lunch with us. They 
in turn promoted the project in the community, encouraging more and 
more citizens to eat with the children at noon. Meeting the children in 
their own environment was stimulating and interesting to these grown- 
ups; out of their visits also came new experiences for the children. 

There were problems to be faced by the children in carrying on the 
lunch program. By setting up folding tables of various heights to accom- 
modate the varying ages, the large upper-grade classroom could be con- 
verted into a dining room. The children themselves took responsibility, 
through committees, for arranging the room, setting the tables, and serv- 
ing the food. More recently, because of crowded conditions, this has had 
to be modified, but the childien have adjusted easily to necessary changes 
in the physical set-up. In so genuine a situation such matters as etiquette 
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and conducting a well-balanced conversation assume vital importance. 
The library project proves its value here, for Your Manners are Showing, 
Tips for Teens, Smarter and Smoother, and similar books are in demand. 

The lunch period at our school is contributing not only to well- 
balanced nourishment but also to mutual understanding among adults and 
children. It also helps citizens to be better acquainted with their school 
and increases community support of the school. 

The town of Fairlee has an active community recreation council. As 
the school’s representative on the council, I was able to give the children the 
new experience of considering me their delegate to a community activity. 
Reports of the workings of the council were presented to the children; 
from these reports they drew live material for discussions in English and 
the social studies. Out of these discussions came recommendations which I 
took to the council. It has been challenging to notice the growth of the 
children in an awareness of the need for long-range community planning 
and for intelligent execution of current plans. 

There is active cooperation between school and community in carry- 
ing out these plans for community recreation. One way in which the 
school contributed was by the introduction of square dancing as a part of 
the school recreation program. Not only have we learned the dances; we 
have had many interesting related activities such as record evaluation and 
analysis of the art of square dance “calling.” Many far-reaching outcomes 
of the recreation program could be enumerated. One of them was a per- 
sonal friendship which the students at Fairlee School developed with Ed 
Durlacher, nationally known square dance instructor, who personally 
conducted a party at Fairlee School. When he came, the students welcomed 
him as an old friend for they had carried on with him a lively corre- 
spondence for two years. 

This year the upper grade children have done an excellent job of 
teaching square dancing to the children in the primary room. It has been a 
wonderful experience. Playground problems arising from variation in 
interests of different age groups do not appear under such circumstances, 
for first grader meets eighth grader with understanding and confidence. 

As the school builds a program of relationships with the community, 
the adult citizens enter more heartily into their responsibilities for the 
school. Equally important, the children are becoming acquainted with the 
facilities their community has to offer and in many ways are already active 
citizens of a community whose leadership they will have to assume in a few 
years. 
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The Function of Leadership 
in the Elementary School 


JANE FRANSETH 


Specialist for Rural Schools, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HAT is the function of leadership in a good elementary school? 

What does the principal do? What do the teachers do? What 
part do the children take? What about the parents? Once upon a time 
the principal was expected to create the program within the framework 
of policy set by the larger unit of administration, tell the personnel in- 
volved what to do, and then make sure that directions were carried out 
carefully. Oftentimes the principal asked for suggestions, but in the last 
analysis it was his responsibility to see that directives were given and 
carried out. 

In recent years the concept of leadership has changed. Careful study 
of the results of a philosophy of dictation has shown that teachers as well 
as children tend to grow dull and unimaginative—unless they are the 
kind who resist dictation—in a program where they do not share in the 
leadership responsibility. Merely to follow the directions of one person 
does not encourage the use of creative ability, nor does it encourage critical 
thinking aimed toward the improvement of a program. True, there are 
some individuals who make use of creative ability and do critical think- 
ing in spite of a rather infertile atmosphere, but in such a program many 
efforts are comparatively ineffective. For many individuals, if the environ- 
ment is not conducive to cooperative thinking and action, to follow direc- 
tions is the line of least resistance and a way to avoid many unpleasant 
conflicts. 

It has been demonstrated that a program which involves creative 
participation on the part of everyone, taking into account his maturity 
and ability, is nearly always fruitful. In a Cooperative program of solving 
problems through wise guidance, more ideas are born, more energy is 
generated. Though the principal may be expected to exercise more and 


wiser leadership than others in a school, leadership isn’t something exer- | 
cised by one person. It is believed that everybody has capacity for the | 


exercise of some leadership and that the most fruitful school program 
comes from sharing it. The kind of leadership implied here is a process 
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which tends to release ideas and energies in other people, to focus them 
on problems of common concern, and to do this in a way that takes into 
account the welfare of everybody. 

In such a program, the principal does not decide by himself that 
the school will have a community play night; that it will put on a testing 
program; how a program for transported children should be carried out; 
what should be done about conservation of natural resources, or any other 
problem which is of concern to everybody. He does not “have” teachers do 
things. He is, however, expected to use his leadership to help people recog- 
nize their problems. He is resourceful; he has many ideas about ways 
through which problems might be solved. One of his major responsibilities 
is to help keep the avenues open so that all will have ample opportunity 
to present problems, to suggest ideas, and to take part in carrying out 
plans cooperatively agreed upon. 

A good principal shows through the way in which he functions that 
he has a good understanding of human behavior. He helps to provide op- 
portunities for meeting basic needs, such as the need for a feeling of belong- 
ing and need for a feeling of achievement in both adults and children. He 
shows that he understands that all behavior is caused. He helps to elimi- 
nate causes of unsocial behavior whenever it is possible. 

The good principal is skilled in cooperative planning. He knows how to 
work with groups—faculty, children, or parents—in ways that make the 
pooling of ideas and the sharing of responsibilities possible and fair for 
everybody. In a meeting where the atmosphere is conducive to cooperative 
action, respect for the worth of each individual personality is demonstrated. 
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Persons may present and defend individual opinions which differ from 


those held by others, but methods which aim to lower the status of others | 


are not used. Respect is shown for minority as well as majority groups. 
The principal does not, for example, try to take advantage of what he 
regards as his authority to figure out ways of getting his ideas accepted in 
spite of the opinion of the group. One common error a principal may make 
is this: In order to give impetus to his own ideas, he credits to or blames 
the reasons for pursuing a certain course on someone else, such as the 
county superintendent, the county board of education, or the P.T.A. If the 
idea is worth while, the good principal will present it to a group for full 
exploration. He will not resort to statements such as these in order to 
carry his point: “I think the county office will want us to do it this way,” 
or “I talked with Miss Peters, the county supervisor, last week. I feel certain 
that she will approve of it.” Statements like these tend to cause the other 
members of a group to stop contributing or to resist in a non-cooperative 
way. Besides, such statements make it difficult for members of the county 
staff to function effectively in a cooperative type of leadership. 

Sometimes a principal makes the mistake of feeling offended if 
members of the group take exception to suggestions he has made. This, 
too, is apt to have a deterrent effect on cooperative thinking and fruitful 
action. 

The function of leadership is to help provide opportunities for all 
personnel involved to contribute in cooperative ways to thinking, to plan- 
ning and to action toward the solution of common problems. There is 
probably no difference in the principles underlying the leadership exer- 
cised by the good principal and the leadership exercised by other members 
of the group, whether they be teachers, parents, or children. Ordinarily, 
however, it can be expected that the principal will be more skilled. He can 
be expected to know better how to use leadership toward worthy ends, 
to understand well the causes of human behavior. He should be very re- 
sourceful and very skilled in providing opportunities for helping people 
meet basic needs. 

Whether leadership is exercised by a principal, by a teacher, by a 
parent, or by a child, the following guide posts may be helpful: (1) there 
must be belief that all people can create; (2) there must be faith in the 
ultimate results of cooperative thinking toward solutions of problems; 
(3) there must be understandings of the principles of human development; 
(4) skills in desirable human relations must be practiced; (5) there must 
be concern for the welfare of everybody. 
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The Princtpal’s Role in Developing 
a Rural Elementary School 
ZELLA KEYS 


Principal, Centreville School, Fairfax County, Virginia 


HE Centreville School, located in the village of Centreville, serves 

the village and surrounding area. The community is old, having been 
well established by the middle of the eighteenth century. Because of the 
housing shortage in nearby Alexandria and Washington and _ because 
living is cheaper in this rural community, and also because there are a 
few people who simply prefer to live in the country, the population of the 
area served by the Centreville School is growing rapidly. 

Most people in the community either own or are purchasing the homes 
in which they live. Bungalows and small houses are being built on small 
lots into which one farm has been subdivided. Large dairy farms, some 
orchards and poultry farms, and a number of diversified farms are located 
in the community. Because of the demand for labor in nearby cities, farm 
labor is scarce and efficient farming must depend upon the use of modern 
machinery. There are in the community some large estates. Then about 
fifty per cent of the land is in second-growth timber. 

Occupations engaged in by the parents of the Centreville School 
children are varied. Probably most are farmers or do part-time farming. 
Next in numbers are carpenters and others who work in the building 
trades. There are also mechanics and machinists and persons working 
ina number of specialized labor fields. A few professional men who work 
in government offices live here, and there are, of course, the men who 
operate the various business enterprises in the village. These businesses 
include three grocery stores, a hardware store, three service stations, a 
garage, the post office, a beauty shop, and a real estate office. There is but 
one doctor to serve the village and surrounding countryside. 

The Centreville School is a part of a county school system governed by 
one board of education. General school administration centers in the office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools with his special staff. This staff 
includes an assistant superintendent, one of whose responsibilities is to 
direct transportation (80 buses are needed to transport Fairfax County 
children to and from school), a high school supervisor, an elementary 
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supervisor, and a primary supervisor. There is a visiting teacher for each 
high school area. The services of other county departments are also avail- 
able—county policemen assigned to school duty; from the Health De. 
partment a county doctor and nurses assigned to local areas; a juvenile 
worker who helps with attendance problems and home-bound children, 
There are psychological and psychiatric services on which the visiting 
teacher can draw. Local responsibility is in the hands of the school prin- 
cipal. 

With so much responsibility centered in the county office, the job of 
the elementary principal might seem a simple one, but the principal’s 
leadership is important in insuring that available services are fully utilized, 
This fact is illustrated by my experience on coming to the Centreville 
School as principal nearly ten years ago. My former school was well 
equipped with the books and other materials which a classroom teacher 
needs and wants, but Centreville School offered very little with which to 
work. There was an enrollment of 165 pupils and a staff of five, including 
myself. The school plant consisted of a brick building about five years old, 
with three classrooms, washrooms for the boys and girls, and a crudely 
equipped office; and an old frame building with two classrooms, a small 
kitchen, and an auditorium where broken and unused chairs and desks 
were stored. There were a few books, no globes, charts, or phonograph 
records. 

The need for leadership in the school was also shown in the human 
aspects of the situation. Pupil attendance was irregular and there was little 
interest in going on into high school. Many children—perhaps sixty per 
cent of them—were under-weight and under-nourished. Some arrived at 
school on early buses without having taken time to eat breakfast, so any 
lunch they might bring was likely to be eaten before school or at recess 
time; at noon there was nothing left to eat. Teacher morale was low be- 
cause of over-crowded classrooms and difficulty in finding boarding places. 
Rapid teacher turnover and an annual change of principals was a natural 
result of this condition, and led in turn to a further lowering of morale. 
There was little evidence of parent interest in the school. 

There was so much to be done that it was hard to know where to begin. 
Sometimes I wonder what it was that made me stay and try to work with 
the situation. Perhaps it was the encouragement given me by my super 
visors in the county office. Perhaps it was my concern that something con- 
structive be done to improve opportunities for these children. At any rate, 
I did stay and over the years the teachers, children, parents and I have 
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worked, together with the help of our county staff and many community 
agencies, to develop a better school. 

My first step was to ask the teachers to discuss the problems of the 
school with me. Advice was secured also from the superintendent of 
schools, the school supervisors, the health department, and others. To- 
gether we set up certain goals for the year. These we then discussed with 


| children and their ideas were incorporated into the planning. As I remem- 


ber them, these are the things we planned to do: 


To start a cafeteria so all the boys and girls could have a hot lunch with 
milk. 

To have a centralized library with a librarian. 

To improve the playground and get equipment for it. 

To landscape the school grounds. 

To make our classrooms more attractive and homelike. 

To get a Bible, a flag, and a radio for each room. 

To get electric clocks and pencil sharpeners. 


We decided that one important way of solving some of our problems 
was to have a place at school where the children could obtain hot lunches 
with milk each day. It seemed an impossible situation as we had only an 
oil stove on which to cook, and a few broken-handled cups. In the very 
beginning, the children brought their own cups for soup. Parents would 
donate whatever food they could; their children would be given free 
lunches for a week; others paid. Any profit was used to purchase dishes. 

Our Parent-Teacher Association, newly organized, agreed that we 
needed the cafeteria and helped us to raise money for it. With their first 
contributions we purchased a gas stove. The boys and girls took over the 
task of operating the cafeteria under teacher leadership, planning the 
menus, purchasing and preparing the food, and serving the lunches. They 
also kept records in their arithmetic classes. By using the money thus saved, 
we eventually were able to purchase all needed equipment except tables 
and chairs. These came through another source. Today we have a good 
cafeteria manager, but our boys and girls still assist. 

Another problem which we attacked early was the development of a 
library. We were entitled to a library unit of $15.00 provided we could 
match it. We set up a committee through our student organization to work 
on the problem. The committee decided to charge each child a library fee 
of twenty-five cents. With this money we secured our library unit, using 
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the balance to purchase additional books. We put on a Book-Week pro. 
gram during which we asked parents and friends to select from the list 
of needed books the ones they would donate by giving the book itself or 
sending the money to purchase it. When the books were received, we placed 
eee ” and the date in each book and sent it to the 
donor to read. Our library has now grown to approximately two thousand 
volumes, including up-to-date encyclopedias and other reference books, 
We now have good maps, charts, globes, a sound moving picture projector, 
a film strip projector, a silent projector, and a library of films and film 
strips. 

The children of our school have shared in other ways in meeting our 
problems. One of our oldest student activities is the School Boy Patrol, 
organized to help safeguard the children. Then we have our Student Co- 
operative Association. Each class has its officers and the necessary commit- 
tees te work in its room and in the school. These officers comprise the 
planning committee for the $.C.A. They bring in their problems for dis- 
cussion, plan the program for the year’s activities, and work with the 
P.T.A. on improving the school. 

There are special interest clubs such as the glee club, rhythm club, flute 
club, and art club. A 4-H Club for boys and girls, which is directed by the 
County Extension Office, meets in the school. 

We made beginnings along all these lines while still in our old build- 
ing. The auditorium served as library, shop, classroom, cafeteria, and 
music room. One cloakroom became an office, another a clinic. Cafeteria 
supplies were stored on the stage behind the curtain; they had to be moved 
to the hallway of the other building when we had a program. The need 
for a new building was very great. 

Our school board apparently did not realize how serious were our 
needs. One member thought perhaps the old building could have a few 
repairs and that would give us plenty of room. A School Improvement 
Committee of citizens was selected to study the school situation. They 
found we needed more classrooms, more playground space, more teachers. 
We invited the school board members to have lunch with us. They saw 
that every available space was being used and were amazed that we could 
carry on under such circumstances. An addition to our building was prom- 
ised. However, delays occurred and the School Improvement Committee 
appeared before the school board each spring to repeat their request. 
Finally, in January 1947, ground was broken, and in January 1948 we 
moved into the present building consisting of nine classrooms, a clinic, a 
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library, an auditorium, an industrial arts room, a cafeteria, and an ade- 
quate storeroom. 

Now we are working more specifically to improve our instructional pro- 
gram. Near the close of school last spring we did several types of planning. 
For one thing, we invited the parents to help us plan. Parents of primary 
children met with the primary teachers in one of the classrooms and talked 
informally about what they would like us to do for their children. Parents ' 
of intermediate and upper-grade children met similarly. We found the 
parents concerned about matters of citizenship and social adjustment as 
well as mastery of the skills. 

The teachers also discussed objectives toward which we should work. 
These objectives had to do with group living, standards of conduct, con- 
servation, development of critical-mindedness, giving opportunities for 
creative expression, and relating learning to living. The teachers also talked 
with the children about goals they wanted to accomplish. 

This year we are all trying to relate our work more directly to the 
community and the children’s experiences in it. We are also emphasizing 
responsible participation by children as a way of helping them to develop 
leadership ability. We are strengthening the creative aspects of our school 
program. As a way of accomplishing this, one of our teachers serves as art 
chairman and one as music chairman. They take responsibility for seeing 
that all the teachers are kept in touch with helpful materials and promising 
suggestions, and participate in professional staff meetings. 

We are continuing to emphasize health. This year we have organized 
a local dental clinic. Our dentist comes to the school from 2:00 to 8:00 p.m. 
one day a week. The Parent-Teacher Association is helping with this by 
arranging transportation of children to their homes when they must re- 
main after the school buses leave, and by paying for dental work for 
indigent cases. 

In all that we do we are helped by working with others in the county 
who have similar problems and responsibilities. The County Principals 
Association holds monthly meetings. Our teachers participate in county 
workshops and serve on county committees. 

We are firmly convinced that pupils, parents, and teachers must work 
as a unit to achieve our objectives and that much help can come from 
others in the community and the county. We are confident that with the 
continued cooperation of all these people we shall more fully accomplish 
the objectives we have set for ourselves and in so doing shall achieve a 
higher standard of living for our children and our community. 
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Time and Space on Our Hands 


ROLAND DICK 


Principal, Grand View Elementary School, Dinuba, California 


Children in rural areas who spend the whole long day at school have 
special needs for study, nutrition, recreation, and outdoor activities. This 
is the story of how a small school in Tulare County, California, met 
some of these needs. 


HE use of leisure time, someone has said, determines the personality. 
The Grand View Elementary School has a practical program for 
utilizing the long hours its rural pupils spend at the school. It is one thing 
to keep the child busy during class time and quite another to stimulate 


him to use leisure for valuable, constructive occupation which will make 


his total school experience educational. 


One of the rooms in this school serves a dual purpose as auditorium | 
and classroom and is therefore slightly larger than most classrooms. It | 


lends itself well to leisure time use. 

Several years ago the pupils mentioned table tennis. As a result of this 
suggestion a tennis table, secured at little cost, was placed in the room and 
painted an attractive green trimmed with red. There it served a dual pur- 
pose: making the room more pleasant and offering opportunity for whole- 
some recreation. Although two more tennis tables were constructed and 
placed in other parts of the school, the first remained in the auditorium- 
classroom. There it reminded the children that work and play go hand in 


hand and that thought is required in both. Many enjoyable hours spent by | 


pupils at table tennis have helped solve what might otherwise have de- 
veloped into discipline problems. Also constructive social attitudes have 
developed under the give and take involved in the game. 

One corner of this now multi-purpose room still seemed rather bare. 
Some impulse prompted us to bring in a discarded overstuffed sofa. It 
was repaired by the children and placed in a corner. Tables were set around 
it and, shortly, a relaxation corner was created. Books and magazines were 
available there; art work of the pupils themselves bedecked the walls of 
the corner. Thus, in otherwise unused space, children could find happy, 
profitable occupation in unscheduled hours and perhaps develop a lifelong 
love of reading. 
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As the enrollment of the school increased, five additional acres of land 
adjoining the school grounds were purchased. This afforded a rare oppor- 
tunity for a new and interesting agricultural project. 

The land, planted in Thompson vines, needed clearing. This was done, 
but four rows of vines were saved for further development and use by the 


_ school. Strange as it may seem, nine-tenths of these farm children had never 


before pruned vines. An expert in pruning was brought in to teach them 
how; following his instruction, all the work of pruning the vines was done 
by the children. This truly has become their project. Insofar as possible 
they are caring for the vines personally; an agreement has been made with 
a neighboring farmer to do some of the work which is too difficult for 
them. If raisins are sold as a product of the vines, the money resulting goes 
into the student-body fund which was started a year ago, to be used in 
other constructive and useful ventures of the students. 

Another activity has developed which is in harmony with the school’s 


| awareness that keeping the child from destructive activity involves keep- 


ing him happily and constructively occupied. This is the arrangement of 


The whole idea of the darkroom came out of the thinking of the stu- 
dents themselves. It started with a suggestion to put out a student annual 
at the end of the year. A vote by the student body earmarked for this room 
a part of their special fund. A camera, flash bulbs and a moderately priced 
developing outfit were purchased. The boys started cleaning out under the 
stage in the auditorium-classroom a space admirably suited to the purpose. 
The cleared space became a comfortable and efficient darkroom. Several 
films were partially damaged during the first trials at developing. Before 
long, however, a number of negatives were developed into very good pic- 


, tures. This activity, too, serves two ends, helping the student body as a 


whole to accomplish their purpose and providing opportunity for interested 
children to engage in a rewarding personal hobby. 

As the result of all these developments, the school problem has re- 
versed itself. Instead of having children on our hands, space on our hands, 
and unproductive time on our hands, we now have happily busy children 
who have not enough time to carry out all the educative leisure-time ac- 
tivities that have opened up to them. 





The Bell Telephone Company has prepared instructional materials for 
tlementary schools, including a technicolor film showing children how to use 
the telephone correctly. Consult your local telephone office for details. 
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Local School Problems in School 


Bus Transportation 
ROBERT W. EAVES 


Secretary to the National Commission on Safety Education, NEA, Washington, D. C, 


Each school day some go,000 buses carry more than 5,000,000 American 
children to and from school. It is estimated that go per cent of these chil- 
dren live in rural areas. About three in five of them are of elementary 
school age. 


EETING the special problems of transported children is one of 
the important responsibilities of most rural elementary school prin- 
cipals. The transported child must be in school during hours fixed by the 
arrival and departure times of his bus. The school must be responsible for 
him during that entire day and must therefore plan ways to make that 
time worth while for him. Futhermore, since after-hour activities will be 
difficult to arrange, all major activities of the school must take place during 
this fixed school day. Some children may need to arrive early and some 
may leave later. The lunch hour must be planned for. These and related 
problems, though not different in kind from the problems principals and 
teachers face in many schools not served by school buses, must be given 
careful attention. 
There are also problems which relate more directly to the transportation 
of the children. Constant attention and planning by the school authorities 
are necessary in order to derive the greatest benefits from this service. The 


overall problem of providing an efficient system of school transportation | 


is the responsibility of the central school management, whether it be a 
local district, a county-unit district or some other administrative unit. This 
central office must secure and maintain safe buses, see that drivers are care- 
fully selected and well-trained, attend to the proper routing and scheduling 
of buses, provide adequate supervision of the transportation services, de 
velop and keep the necessary records, and maintain and service the buses. 

The principal of the local school can and should expect that these ad- 
ministrative aspects of school bus transportation will be handled effectively. 
In turn the local school must assume responsibility for seeing that the 
transportation program set up by the central administration is carried out 
efficiently and in the best interests of the community. 
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The bus driver is of key importance, not only in helping to operate the 
bus service efficiently and economically but also as a contributor to the total 
educational program. A driver who feels that his is a vital part in the 
school’s program for children and youth will do everything in his power to 
give the school the best possible service. It is therefore essential that the 
faculty of the local school think of the bus drivers as an integral part of their 
educational staff and establish friendly, cooperative relationships with 
them. An occasional invitation to meet with the school faculty to discuss 
some of the problems they experience in bringing the children to and 
from the school may be most helpful. Many drivers have good ideas as to 
how bus service can best meet the needs of the individual school. 

The attitude of principal and teachers toward bus drivers will do much 
to engender in the children the attitudes of confidence and respect which 
are necessary to insure satisfactory relationships among the children and 
between children and the driver while on the bus. 

The children, too, have a part in making their bus-riding experience 
pleasant and insuring the efficiency of the service. Principal and teachers 
planning together and working with the children can help them to see 
and understand their responsibilities. Basically, children do not like dis- 
orderly situations and unpleasant experiences in getting on or off buses or 
in riding to and from school. They have ideas as to how they can best co- 
operate in establishing ways of doing that will be most satisfactory to all. 
Children therefore can share in developing the plans for loading and un- 
loading the bus and can help to agree on standards of behavior when rid- 
ing on the bus. Experience indicates that where they feel that rules are of 
their own making, they respect those rules and try to see that they are 
properly carried out. 

In one school the student council undertook to improve bus service by 
encouraging the pupils to become good riders. Through their representa- 
tion on the council, all the children had a share in formulating some rules. 
The council then organized a systematic program to encourage the ac- 
ceptance of these rules by all the children. School bus patrols were organ- 
ized which had special responsibilites for helping in the loading and 
unloading of the buses and in other ways encouraging safe riding be- 
havior; the entire student body was then informed of their responsibilities. 
The principal of the school reports that better attitudes developed and that 
the riding habits of the pupils improved materially. The school bus patrol 
services now operated by many rural schools have resulted in avoiding 
deaths and injuries to children in leaving school buses on the highway. 
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Schools that make use of buses cannot afford to neglect any important | 


safety service which will prevent serious accidents. The presence of a bus | 


on a school yard creates a hazard. Records show that numbers of children 
have been killed or injured by buses loading or unloading improperly on 
school grounds. In fact, in recent years one state reported two deaths of 
children as a result of school transportation, both of which occurred on 
school grounds. 

Some schools designate a loading zone where all loading and unloading 
of buses is done. Supervision is necessary to see that the children take their 
places in the loading zone and enter the bus in orderly fashion. This is 
done either by the faculty or by school monitors. It is also essential that 
bus schedules be carefully planned so that children will not have to wait 
at the point of loading for an undue period of time. 

Many buses now in operation are required to make more than one trip 


to and from school each day. This makes it necessary for many children to | 


leave home very early and reach school a considerable period of time 
before school opens. Also, some must remain at school longer in the after- 
noon. The school must provide extra activities for these children not only 
to avoid situations where they may become involved in some difficulty 
but also to provide constructive opportunities for their further growth. It 
must be remembered that they are being deprived of this time for varied 
activities at home. 

It is essential to gain the cooperation of parents for the effective op- 
eration of the school bus transportation program. They need to understand 
the organization of the program and should have opportunity to ask 
questions and make suggestions relative to it. They need to know the 
scheduie as it affects their own children and to appreciate the importance 
of having their children ready and waiting for the bus without undue ex- 
posure on the one hand or unnecessary waste of time on the other. The 
opportunity to become acquainted with the school bus driver and to under- 
stand the rules for riding buses will enable the parents to cooperate. 

In all of these aspects of the school transportation program as it relates 
to his school, the principal has major responsibilities." Through his work 
with teachers, pupils, parents, and bus drivers he can do much to make 
certain that the service is effective and therefore contributing helpfully 
to the total educational program. 





1 See The Elementary School Principal Plans for Safe Living, Part 1, and Teachers and Children 
Plan for Safe Living, Part Il. Each part, 24 p., 30c, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Community Helpers 
NELLIE LAWLER 


Teacher, Centreville School, Fairfax County, Virginia 


LL of us in Centreville School—the principal and ten teachers— 

are seeking ways of relating our work with children to our com- 
munity. A study of community helpers has been a valuable way of doing 
this in the second grade. 

Our study began early in the school year by the teacher remarking to 
the children, “I wonder what we should do to make our room a nice place 
to live in this year?” As suggestions and ideas were given and we acted 
upon them, the realization that all of us must be good helpers grew and 
strengthened. It was an easy step from this to a consideration of people 
outside the school who also help us. 

The actual shift of attention from helpers in our classroom to helpers 
in the community came in an unexpected way. One morning, in the midst 
of school activities, a State policeman appeared with Frances. Somehow 
she had boarded the wrong school bus and ended up at Fairfax instead of 
Centreville. The children realized that here was another “helper,” this one 
from outside the school. They recalled, then, that Sergeant Maley, a mem- 
ber of the Fairfax County Police staff who is assigned to school duty and 
who lives in the Centreville community, sometimes makes talks to them 
about safety. By the time school closed that day, most of the children’s 
earlier plans for making their room livable had been completed and sum- 
marized in two charts, “How to Make Our Room Livable” and “The 
Second Grade Helpers.” 

Here is the story of how our study of community helpers developed: 

The teacher placed two charts on the bulletin board, containing the 
stories which the children had composed the day before: “How to Make 
Our Room Livable” and “Second Grade Helpers.” The picture Robert 
had drawn was selected to illustrate the first story and Marian’s picture 
was posted at the top of the second story. For the first fifteen minues the 
children enjoyed re-reading their stories and talking about their pictures. 

“Let’s make a story about the policeman,” said Tom. All the children 
seemed to think this a good idea, so a story was made: 
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The policeman is our helper. 
He helps us cross the road safely. 
He tells us when to go and when to stop. 
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“Of course,” said the teacher, “we must remember to help too. The | 


policeman cannot protect us by himself. What are some of the other things | 
you would like to find out about the policeman? I will put your questions 
on the board. We can use them to help guide us with the study.” 

Here are the children’s questions which the teacher wrote on the board; 


Why does the policeman stop people? 

Why is he our friend? 

What kind of clothes does he wear? 

How does he travel? 

Why does he carry a gun? 

Why does he wear a badge? 

How does he help lost children? 

How do traffic lights help people? 

How should we dress at night to help others? 
How can we help others at play? 


In answer to the teacher’s question, “What are some of the things we 
might do to help us get a better understanding of safety and the police- 


man’s work?” the children suggested: 


Read stories to find answers to our questions. 
Read poems about policemen. 

Make and read charts. 

Make reports. 

Memorize some of the poems we like. 

Keep a record of class work. 

Tell or write about pictures we make. 

Make rhymes and riddles about the traffic lights. 
Make traffic signs and lights. 

Measure for signs. 

Make free-hand drawings of policemen at work. 
Invite a policeman to visit us. 

Play policeman. 


The children began carrying out some of their plans. First they looked 
in the books on their reading table for more stories about policemen and 
how to be safe. As they shared ideas with each other about their findings 
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in answer to the questions, they finally agreed on the one big problem to 
guide them in their study. This was it: “How can we live safely in our 
school, our home, and our community?” The children did more reading, 
| more reporting. They drew pictures and made rhymes and riddles. They 

set up safety standards, which the teacher wrote on the board and later on 
 achart: 


| 
tions | Our Sarety STANDARDS 
We must always look both ways before we cross the street. 
ard: We should sit still on the school bus. 
We must not put our hands out the window. 
We should not leave things where people will stumble over them. 


“Let’s invite Sergeant Maley to visit our room,” said Ray. 

“Let’s invite Officer Greer, too,” suggested Roger. 

Ruth Ellen was asked to invite Sergeant Maley because he is her father. 
Roger agreed to invite Sergeant Greer. 

Then the children talked about patrol boys in their school. The patrol 
boys are important helpers, too, it was decided. A story was made up about 
the patrol boys. 

Every day for the next month a part of the morning was spent in 
Ss We | studying community helpers—the children themselves, other children in 
dlice- | the school, and the policemen. They talked a lot about safety because they 

thought this important. The children ride on school buses and have to cross 
roads that are traveled continuously. Besides, there are many ways they 
might get hurt in school if they are not careful. Every time the teacher 
and children talked about safety, they reminded themselves about heiping 
each other and others. They mentioned many people who help to keep 
them safe. 

One day they talked about fire drills—in fact, they had a fire drill, then 
talked about ways to improve it. 

On October 1, Sergeant Maley and Sergeant Greer came to talk to the 
group about safety for children. Two seventh grade boys took a picture of 
Sergeant Maley giving the children safety buttons. After the visitors had 
gone, the class made another story which they called, “Our Visitors.” 

On October 17, Sergeant Shumate, who is the County police officer in 

charge of the work with schools, came with Sergeant Maley to show a 
oked | movie about safety, and a traffic light signal—like the Stop and Go sign 
and — that is used on the street. A few of the children showed the rest how to 
lings | follow the signals correctly. They made a story about this, too. 
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Besides the stories that were made about safety, the children read 
quite a few stories from books. On October 19, the teacher and children 
decided to check their progress—they wanted to see how much improve. 
ment they had made. This is what they discovered: 


We have learned to read better. 

We can tell stories better. 

We can work together better. 

We are learning that people have to depend on each other. 
We used the Safety Booklet given us by Sergeant Maley. 


One day the teacher said, “We have talked about ourselves as helpers. 
We have talked about other children in the school as helpers. We have 
talked about the policeman. Do we have other helpers in our com- 
munity ?” 

Many hands went up. The teacher wrote the list on the board as the 
children suggested other helpers. 


HELpers In Our CoMMUNITY 


Policeman Farmer 

Groceryman "Teacher 

Postman School Custodian 
Principal Garageman 

Truck Driver Filling Station Operator 


And thus began studies of other community helpers. More stories were 
written, more stories were read. The children decided that they wanted to 
know all of their community better and to find out as much as they could 
about different community helpers. One day the children and teacher 
took a walk around Centreville to see what they could find out. When they 
got back to school they began to make plans for a study of the postman 
and to set aside a space on the floor in the left-hand corner of the room 
for a miniature Centreville. In a short time the Centreville community in 
miniature was in the classroom, with the policeman, the groceryman, and 
the post office located in their proper places. 

These experiences helped the children to grow very rapidly into a 
better understanding of how the many community helpers work together 
to make a community live. 





The June issue of this bulletin will contain a full report of the February 
meetings of the Department in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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What the Rural Elementary School 


Needs from the Administrative Unit 
HOWARD A. DAWSON 


Director of Rural Service, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


“Mary doesn’t hear well. Joe doesn’t read well; I suspect bad reading 
habits or defective eyesight. Johnny has been stammering lately. I would 
like to organize a unit of study for my fifth and sixth grade pupils re- 
lated to occupations in our co~.munity, but I hardly know how to start. 
The Joneses have six children but they dont get to school more than 
half the time. Where can I get help to solve these problems?” 


HE teachers in rural elementary schools throughout the nation are 

confronted with these problems, or others just as important. They 
are as real as life itself, and any conscientious teacher wants to do the right 
things to solve them. 

Let us take a look at the conditions under which most rural elementary 
schools operate. A majority of them are common school districts, each 
having its own school board and a local tax for much of its support. A 
district for each school is typical. In these cases there is usually a county 
superintendent who has some administrative authority over such schools 
and some responsibility to provide supervision and other help to teachers. 
In other instances the rural elementary school is a part of a town (town- 
ship) school system, as in New England; or a part of a county unit school 
system, as in West Virginia or Maryland; or it may be a part of a con- 
solidated school district of the community type, as in New York, Wash- 
ington, Arkansas, or Illinois. In all of these instances the schools are ad- 
ministered by either a county superintendent or, as in New York, a district 
superintendent, or, in New England, a union superintendent. In all cases 
except the county unit systems these superintendents are responsible for 
an intermediate unit of administration—that is, a unit between the state 
and the basic school district, whose purpose is to give assistance in school 
administration. 

What help for rural elementary schools should be provided through the 
larger units of administration—county or intermediate units? 

In answering this question it should be kept in mind that all too often. 
the rural elementary teacher has the largest number of classes and grades 
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to teach, and at the same time she has the least amount of professional 
preparation, the smallest supply of instructional material and equipment, 
the least stimulation from association with other members of the profes. 
sion, and the least help when she needs it the most. 

Supervisory Assistance—Rural teachers need the assistance and stimula- 
tion of expert, democratic, professional supervision. Perhaps the best term 
to describe such service is “helping teacher.” In general there should be at 
least one supervisor, or helping teacher, for each fifty classroom teachers, 
It is the opinion of many persons expert in rural education that the ratio 
of one such supervisor to each twenty-five or thirty rural teachers would 
be much more in keeping with the job to be done. Such services mvt of 
necessity be furnished by a unit of administration larger than that which 
operates all but a few rural elementary schools. The rural elementary 
school is still a small school. About 80,000 one-teacher schools are in oper- 
ation and the average of all other elementary schools in rural neighbor- 
hoods has from three to six teachers. The state should require supervision 
on a local basis and guarantee the funds to pay for it. Several states, in- 
cluding Maryland, California and New Jersey, have pointed the way. 

Circuit Teachers of Special Subjects—It is a little too much to expect all 
classroom teachers to be experts in the teaching of special subjects such as 
art, music, and manual arts and crafts. In addition to the assistance that 
can come to the regular teacher through supervision, instruction can be 
given by circuit teachers employed by the central administrative unit. In 
cases where such services are obtained by joint contracts entered into by 
cooperating districts, the work should be coordinated by the superin- 
tendent of an intermediate unit. 

Materials Bureau—FE ffective instruction today requires a wealth of ma- 
terials—printed matter, pictorial collections, models, objects and the like. 
The materials needed are usually too numerous, too varied, and often too 
rare and too expensive for a single school, especially a smaii one, to collect, 
store and pay for. Furthermore, the selection and collectiog of such ma 
terials is done much more effectively and economically by a group of teach- 
ers working together under the direction of competent supervisors. The 
establishment and administration of a materials bureau through a larger 
unit of school administration can effectively meet this need. 

Library Services—In like manner and for much the same reason the 
rural elementary school needs the services of a central library, either @ 
county library or a central school library operated and financed by the 
larger school administrative unit. Bookmobile service is a necessary ad- 
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junct to the library facilities. Furthermore, the teachers need the assistance 
of librarians who are trained not only in technical aspects of library ad- 
ministration but also in elementary education, modern teaching methods, 
and curriculum construction. 

Audio-Visual Aids—Modern teaching requires a wealth of audio-visual 
aids, most of which are too expensive for the small school. The answer is 
simple. Such aid can be supplied through the central administrative unit 
under the supervision of a person expert in the operation and use of such 
equipment, and who has also been trained as an expert teacher. 

Health Services and Supervision—Health services of a specialized char- 
acter, and especially health examinations, diagnosis and remedial treat- 
ment of school children should be provided either through county health 
units highly coordinated with the program and administration of the 
schools, or directly by the large central unit of school administration. The 
health mobile is now used in many school systems to transport equipment 
and trained personnel to each school for the work that needs to be done. 
Regardiess of the plan of administration of health services, health nurses 
and supervisors of health instruction should be provided by a central unit 
of school administration. 

Guidance and Counseling—Guidance and educational counseling are 
essential services in all schools. It should be strongly emphasized that they 
are essentially a part of the teaching process and a primary responsibility 
of the classroom teacher; however, specialized services are needed to make 
his work effective. Testing procedures, psychological examinations, and 
psychiatric services for special cases have become indispensable services in 
elementary education. They can best be provided through a central school 
administrative unit. 

School Attendance Supervision—Every state has a compulsory school 
attendance law. In all cases the law applies at least to children of ele- 
mentary school ages. In many states the laws applicable to rural children 
are wholly inadequate. Too many exceptions and exemptions are pro- 
vided; no provision is made for attendance supervision and enforcement; 
and too often the minimum school term required is far too short. 

State laws should provide for adequate attendance supervision by per- 
sons especially fitted for that work. Such service involves social case work, 
counseling with parents, and the keeping of complete and continuous 
school census records. It requires personnel trained in school administra- 
tion, school law, the principles, methods and technics of social case work, 
and a basic understanding of child growth and development. One expert 
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attendance supervisor is needed for every 2,000 pupils 
or fewer in attendance. Obviously, if most rural 
schools are to have such service it will be through a 
larger unit of local school administration, in most 
cases an intermediate unit—a county or sometimes a 
combination of counties. 

Pupil Transportation—Because of the modern 
trend in school consolidation and the elimination of 
« many one-room schools, it is essential that pupil trans- 
SES Photo ortation facilities at public expense be provided. It is 
a well-established fact that small units of administration can provide trans- 
portation only at. excessive cost per pupil. Unnecessary expenditure for 
pupil transportation amounts to nothing less than the dissipation of school 
money that ought to be used for improved educational services. A large 
majority of rural elementary schools can have better service and save their 
money for better salaries for teachers if they leave the administration of 
pupil transportation to some larger unit, in nearly all cases a unit at least 
as large as a county. 

Services for Handicapped Children—Experience has shown that there 
are considerable numbers of children suffering from various types of 
physical or mental handicaps. The number of these in any one classroom, 
however, is so few that small schools aud small school districts cannot 
afford the financial cost of giving these pupils the educational opportunities 
they need and that society needs them to have. In many instances the 
handicapped child will be better off if he is taught in the classroom with 
normal pupils. However, he needs special attention and sometimes special 
equipment, and should have the benefit of teaching methods known to 
be necessary and helpful to him. Specially trained staff members are 
needed, therefore, to aid classroom teachers in the instruction of the handi- 
capped. 

Here again the required services must come from a larger unit of 
administration. The table on page 43 shows the sizes of population neces- 
sary for the economical provision of special educational services for the 
handicapped. Careful reading of it will make apparent the necessity for the 
cooperation of rural school districts, and in most cases the services of an 
intermediate unit of school administration, if the needs of the handicapped 
are to be met. 

Supplies and Equipment at Economical Cost—Small schools have difh- 
culty in purchasing supplies and equipment at the lowest possible price. 
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Iral SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

ha | Minimum Number of | School Population Re- 

aost a £ Servi Pupils Necessary for | quired to Produce Min- 

esa ie Economical Provision | imum Number of Pu- 

of Service pils 

ern 

1 of | Teacher for mentally handicapped 20 1,000 

a. Class for physically handicapped 18 4,500 

It is Class for partially sighted 20 10,000 
Instruction for homebound children 18 22,500 

wad Speech and lip-reading instruction 200 4,000 

for Nurse-teacher 800 800 

1001 | Dental hygienist 2,000 2,000 

Irge | School psychologist 3,000 3,000 

heir } Guidance counselor 600 1,200 

1 of 

east 


A considerable amount of money can be conserved if articles needed in 
ere | instruction and in the operation of the physical plant are purchased by a 
; of } large unit of administration. In many cases, where the small local school 
om, | district persists, it would be very advartageous for several of these districts 
mot | to cooperate through the office of the county or other intermediate unit 
ities. | superintendent in purchasing supplies and other materials in larger quanti- 
the | ties; if necessary, costs could then be apportioned according to what is used 
vith | by the schools affected. 

cial An Important Job for County and Other Intermediate Unit Superin- 
1 to} tendents—Under modern programs of school consolidation many people, 
are | including some county superintendents, are wondering what there is left 
ndi- | for the county superintendent to do. What has been said in this article cer- 
tainly points the way. The need for the services of the county superin- 
- of | tendent is greater today than ever before. The smaller rural elementary 
ces- | schools will not have the services necessary to provide satisfactory educa- 
the | tional opportunities to their pupils unless they can be assured in turn of 
the | such services from the larger administrative unit as have been described 
an | here. 

ped The states ought to do their part by appropriating the necessary funds. 
The county superintendent, the local principal, and school patrons must 
iff- } get a broad vision of what needs to be done. With their vision clear, every 
ice. | child can hope to have the school he needs and deserves. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES: EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Bathurst, Effie G. Schools Count in Country Life. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1947, No. 8. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 1947. 61 p. 

This bulletin was written to help answer questions on the rural school’s part in 
improving country living. It points out that rural communities are making new 
demands on education and gives accounts of schools that are meeting such demand; 
through improvement-of-living curriculums. 


Bowen, Genevieve. Living and Learning in a Rural School. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1944. 324 p. 

How a new teacher in a one-room rural school learns to know her pupils and their 
needs, as these grow out of their home and community life, is told in conversational 
style. Working with parents, the school board, the county superintendent and, later, 
her fellow teachers and a teachers’ college, the teacher strives to find better ways to 
help these children live and learn together. The book is indexed in terms of the 
questions asked of the author by about one hundred rural teachers in Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 


Butterworth, Julian E. Rural Schools for Tomorrow. Yearbook, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1945. 152 p. 
This book recognizes that “today’s children and youth are an essential resource for 
the postwar world. . . . By all logic, no aspect of the task of saving democracy exceeds 
the importance of their conservation and development.” This involves the solving of 
many problems. These problems are treated by first raising questions as to the kind 
of rural living for which we should strive, then identifying the principal problems of 
rural people which must be solved if an adequate educational program is to be de- 
veloped. Local, state, and national leaders—both lay and educational—should lay 
plans for strengthening the entire rural school structure and program. 


Weber, Julia. My Country School Diary. An Adventure in Creative Teaching. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 270 p. 

This book is the diary kept by the author during four years of teaching in a one 
teacher school. Miss Weber went to this school after three years of teaching in larger 
schools in her county. She left it to become a helping teacher in that county. Her 
record of how she learned to know these children and their needs, and how ways wert 
found of meeting those needs, attests again that what is needed is a kind of education 
that will make a difference in the living of people. 


Wofford, Kate V. Teaching in Small Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. 399 P: 
Planned for the assistance of those who teach or are preparing to teach in small 
schools, every effort has been made by the author to make this book practical. The 
term “small school” is interpreted to mean those schools with six teachers or fewer. 
Many, though not all, such schools are in rural areas. Ideas developed in this book 
are organized under four main headings: (1) establishing the conditions of living 
and learning; (2) guiding learning and teaching; (3) providing enriching expert 
ences; and (4) understanding and working in the out-of-school environment. 


— 
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Yates, Elizabeth. Nearby. A Novel. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1947. 

The story of a creative teacher as she lives and works for a year in a New England 
village school. Her insight into the needs of individual children is matched by a 
strong sense of responsibility and resourcefulness in meeting the needs. 


SELECTED FILMS RELATING TO PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


Compiled and Annotated by Errit G. Batuurst, Research Assistant, Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Parry GARMAN, LirrLe HELpeEr, 12 min. 16 mm. Sound, color, 1948. Frith Films, 
Hollywood, Calif. Study Guide. Also: 

Butt GARMAN, 12-YEAR-OLD-BUsINESSMAN. I2 min. 16 mm. Sound, color. 

Famity TEAM Work. 18 min. 16 mm. Sound, color. 

These three films present members of an American rural family as they are in 
real life. The films have informative value for lower and upper elementary grades; 
but they are included here especially for their value to teachers and parents in showing 
how a family can live together democratically in such a way that all are happy. 


LEARNING THROUGH CooPERATIVE PLANNING. 20 min. 16 mm. Sound, black and white, 
1948. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. (Produced by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools, 
1947-) 

Shows a school council completing plans to take part in the community’s clean-up 
and beautification enterprise. It portrays the children’s activities in the project and 
how the pupils became conscious of the need for protecting property in the school 
and neighborhood. Through their activities the children learn the skills of cooper- 
ative planning. 

The film should be useful to teachers who want to know more about the kind of 
school program that helps children improve the quality of living for themselves and 
others. Although produced by a city school, the film shows a way of teaching that 
should be helpful in rural communities as well. 


ScHooL. 20 min. Sound, black and white, 1939. Library Films, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
Shows what goes on in a school which is planned around the real activities of 
children, making a curriculum that has some use in the children’s lives at present. 


Lessons IN Livine. 22 min. 16 mm. Sound, black and white, 1943. Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. (Produced by National Film Board of 
Canada, 1943.) 

How a state supervisor helped a small rural school change the curriculum from a 
textbook-centered plan to one dealing with children’s concerns in the community. 





1Excerpted from Films on Teaching for Parents and Teachers (Education Brief No. 19, 1949, 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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TIME To SPaRE, 22 min. Sound, black and white, 1941. Mercer County Schools Audio 
Visual Aids Service, Princeton, West Virginia. 
Teacher, working with children in a one-room school, helps them organize a day’ 
work so that there is time to spare. The teacher uses this time to work with children 
individually and in small groups. 


LisTEN To THE Prairies, 20 min. 16 mm. Sound, black and white, 1945. National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

In and around Winnipeg, music is a community activity. The whole community 
sings, and in the spring the music festival is a culmination of a year’s music activities 
of schools, churches, other groups. Children and adults have been singing together 
all year. Music is a tie that binds the hearts of the people together. 


PATTERNS OF AMERICAN Rurat Art. 11 min. 16 mm. Sound, color, 1942. Castle Films 
Division, United World Films, New York City. (Produced by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1942.) 

The film portrays folk arts that have been going on for some 150 years in the 
southern mountains of the United States—weaving, carving, basketry, pottery, em- 
broidery. 


THE ScHOoL Tuat Learnep To Eat. 22 min. 16 mm. Sound, color, 1948. Genera 
Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. (Produced by the Southern 
Educational Film Production Service of Athens, Georgia, for the University of 
Georgia with assistance from General Mills, Inc.) 

The story of a group of children who, because they did not have the vigor and 
vitality required for success in an ordinary day in school, were encouraged to keep 
a record of the foods they ate, to discover a possible cause of their lack of buoyant 
health. Parents, teachers, children, and supervisors cooperated to study the children’s 
regular diets and to find out the kind of food that most of them might need. 

At the end of three years the children’s sparkling vitality indicated a balanced 
diet. The children have new eating habits. 

One of the strong points of the program is that it was developed as a regular 
curriculum with children, teachers, and parents cooperating to improve the things 
they would be doing anyway in the everyday process of living. 


Tue ScHOOLHOUsE IN THE Rep. 42 min. 16 mm. Sound, color, 1948. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Mich. (Produced by W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 1947.) 

An artistic portrayal of how the people in a community study their educational 
needs and decide to combine their several small schools into one large one. It is 
dramatic and interesting. Real men and women, boys and girls with real problems are 
the characters. Consolidation is only one answer to the too-small school. We want 
what is best for our children, say the fathers and mothers in the film. 


Livinc AND LEARNING IN A Rurat ScHOoL, 2 reels, 16 mm. Sound, black and white, 
1939. New York University Film Service, New York City. (Produced by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939.) 
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A two-teacher school planned and made a real motion picture. They gathered 
facts about the subject chosen, interviewing neighbors, taking trips, reading textbooks 
and books borrowed from the library and other sources. A commentator tells the story, 
points out the highlights of teaching, and interprets the children’s experiences in terms 
of growth and understanding. 


Anp So Tuey Live. 25 min. 16 mm. Sound, black and white, 1940. New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, New York City. (Produced by New York University for the 
Sloan Foundation, 1940.) 

Children of low-income mountain families are shown in their school and in their 
homes—mountain cabins, many of which provide the poorest of shelter and little 
else to make life livable. The school program is as barren and drab as the homes. It 
contains no ideas that might help children or adults get the slightest control over the 
forces that grind them down. The children learn how to read, without having 
materials within their experience to read. They learn to figure, without having the 
things of living which are worth measuring and computing. 

The film is a striking portrayal of a school that fails to meet needs. The questions 
aroused by the scenes lead to lively discussion. 


CuitprEN Must Learn, 13 min, 16 mm. Sound, black and white, 1940. New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New York City. (Produced by New 
York University and Documentary Film Productions, Inc., 1940.) 

The content of this film is much like that of And So They Live. The children’s 
homes are barren, their surroundings ugly. In school, the curriculum concerns a way 
of life that is unknown to them—another example of failure to meet children’s real 
needs, and a challenge to educational leaders to strive for greatly improved service in 
rural areas. 

* * * 


To the above should be added: 


TEACHING IN A Rurat Scuoot (tentative title). 20 min. 16 mm. Sound, black and 
white, color, 1950. (Produced by the Southern Education Film Production Service 
of Athens, Georgia, for the Department of Rural Education, NEA, to be released in 
the early summer of 1950.) 

The children of a multi-teacher rural elementary school are at work on problems 
relating to the community which are important to them. Participation of children 
in planning and carrying out effective problem-solving activities is emphasized, to- 
gether with the use of varied resources available to a rural school. 

The film will be valuable to teacher groups, teachers in training, parents and all 
others who are concerned that children have educational experiences adapted to their 
specific needs and problems. ; 





The New Directory of Members and Clubs for the Department’s 1950 Year- 
book is now in preparation. Please notify us at once if any corrections should 
be made in our listing of your name and address. 
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Gor Our Protection... DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 


WHAT IS IT? The Donald DuShane Memorial Defense Fund is intended to provide 
aid to worthy educators [superintendents, principals, classroom teachers, super- 
visors] who have been unjustly treated and who could not be given help through 
the regular funds of the National Education Association. 

WHO AUTHORIZED IT? The Defense Fund was authorized by the 1949 repre- 
sentative assembly of the National Education Association. 


WHY? Educators are sometimes dismissed because: (1) they dare to exercise their 
rights and responsibilities as citizens; (2) they endeavor to obtain better services 
for the schools and children they serve and, strangely enough, have incurred the 
ill will of certain citizens in the community; (3) they join and participate actively 
in the work of professional organizations; (4) they are victims of politics; (5) 
they dare to speak the truth. These fellow educators frequently battle at great 
personal sacrifice that the whole profession may go forward. They are frequently 
caught in a situation where they greatly need financial support. 

This Fund is designed to offer a measure of security to the profession. 


WHERE IS THE FUND? It is in a special account and handled through the Di- 
vision of Accounts of the National Education Association. 


WHO WILL ADMINISTER IT? A committee including representatives from the 
Classroom Teachers, the Elementary Principals, the Secondary Principals and 
Superintendents will determine who shall receive financial aid from this Fund. 


WHO WILL BE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE AID FROM IT? Members of the 
National Education Association and departments whose cases of unjust treatment 
have been investigated and found by the administering committee to be worthy 
and in need of aid. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT THE FUND? Bring the matter to the attention 
of your local group. Send contributions—either group or individual—in any 
amount from $1.00 to $100 or more—to your state association. Designate your 
contribution for the NEA DuShane Memorial Defense Fund. The state associ- 
ation will forward the contributions to the National Education Association. 


WHEN? Now is a good time to send your contributions. The spring months of 1950 
have been set as a special time for raising a fund of sufficiently large amount to 
be used effectively for the protection of members of the profession. It should 
be kept as a constantly available fund down through the years. It can serve asa 
memorial to all persons who so proudly made teaching their life work. 

Do you or your organization wish to honor a fellow worker? Do you wish to 
memorialize a friend? Does your organization have some spare funds it wishes to 
use for a good purpose? Here is a worthy cause! 


[The DuShane Memorial Defense Fund will not be used for the regular work of any de 
partment, commission, or committee. This Fund will be used only for direct financial aid 
to worthy, distressed educators who have been unjustly treated and who could not be 
given such help through the regular funds of the National Education Association.] 
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